THE   ARMY
following brigade, at a few given points. Packed
columns took the place of the old widely strung lines,
and a close concentration was observed where hitherto
armies had been spread across leagues of .country. The
individual fire and dash of the French character were
gathered into a microcosm. But over and above all was
the new theory of marching.
Marshal Saxe had already observed that cthe whole
secret of drill and war is in the legs', but no soldier,
until the rise of Napoleon, staked his command on the
validity of such a maxim. For such names as the Army
of Italy and the Grand Army are so many movements
in a symphony of express motion. The soldier who
knew that no absurd privilege was blocking his way to
advancement moved, as he fought, like a fury. They
might run short of powder, or even muskets, and have
to tighten their belts many times in the course of a
campaign; yet the march continued. They might live,
as being a young and truly inspired creation, from hand
to mouth; yet nothing hindered their marching. Arms
and bread were valuable necessities, but it was the
vigour of covering roads that told in the long run. And
now their bodies lie under the ways of Europe the spirit
that animated them is still marching, wherever men speak
of valour.
No victory, no matter how hardly won or decisive,
was regarded as an excuse for resting. No extreme of
weather, no matter how desperate it rendered their
situation, obscured the fifteen or twenty miles of
highway that were rolled up like a spent ribbon, to
mathematical timing, between dawn and sundown. The
wizard in the grey surtout had spread his maps, and
crawling over them depicted the scheduled positions
with coloured needles.
The great French commanders have invariably been
fortunate in their Chiefs-of-StafF. Napoleon had his
Berthier, Ney a Jomini, and Foch Weygand. And so,
while the points and compasses disposed of the European
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